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THE CIRCULAR. 

Is a paper issued twice a week, (Wednesdays and 
Saturdays,) by Communists, and adherents of the 
Kingdom of God, as founded in the Primitive 
Church. Its primary interest is the 

SOVEREIGNTY OF JESUS CHRIST, 
and the improvement of character in the things 
which are ‘ unseen and eternal.’ Subordinately, it 
will give attention to every thing that is passing, 
and offer a free commentary on the prominent 
facts and opinions of the time. It employs in its 
preparation 

NO HIRELING SERVICE WHATEVER, 
but is edited and printed by the family of the 
Brooklyn Commune, and is offered to all who de- 
sire it, (as the gospel is,) 
FREE OF CHARGE: 

trusting its support to the cause it advocates, and 
the voluntary return contributions (monthly or 
otherwise,) of its readers. With the prospect of 
growing to a daily issue, our Press seeks for the 
full cooperation, literary and editorial, as well as 
necuniary, of all who sympathize with its objects. 
Every Communist is interested and invited to be- 
come its correspondent for the locality in which 
he lives; and thus by the natural progress of its 
principles, the Circular wili gradually combine 
an editorial body of correspondents, reporters, 
&c., that will make it a superior medium of infor- 
mation from all parts of the country and world. 

== Those who wish us to state a definite price 
for the paper, choosing to pay for it, may send 
TWo DOLLARS for the yearly volume. 

Address—* The Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y.” . 


SALVATION FROM SIN, 


THE GIFT OF THE GOSPEL. 








** Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
luis people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 

‘© Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin ; 
for his seed remaineth in him: and we cannot sin, 
because he is born of God.” (1 John 3: 9.) 





“wHAaT THE LAW COULD NOT DO, IN THAT IT 
WAS WEAK THROUGH THE FLESH, GOD SEND- 
ING HIS OWN SON IN THE LIKENESS OF SIN- 
TUL FLESH, AND F@R SIN, CONDEMNED SIN IN 
THE FLESH: THAT THE RIGITEOUSNESS OF 
THE LAW MIGHT BE FULFILLED IN US, WHO 
WALK NOT AFTER THE FLESIH, BUT AFTER THE 
SPIRIT.’’— ROM. X. 3, 4. 


The practicability of attaining Salvation from Sin 
was abundantly verified by the Primitive Church ; 
Paul was an example of it. And if in after ages 
this truth was lost sight of and denied, it neverthe- 
leas is being now revealed, in the light of Paut’s 
Gosvet, as the consummation of Christianity. 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
Anno Domini 70, or ‘ immediately afler? the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, at the close of the 
Bible record and the Apostolic age. 








‘¢ Immediately after the tribulation of those days, 
shall the sun be darkened; ... . and then shall 
appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven; ... . 
and they shall see the Son of man coming in the 
glouds of heaven with great power and glory. .... 
Verily I say unto you, This generation shall not pass 
till all these things be fulfilled.” (Matt. 24.) 

‘«* Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel 
till the Son of man be come.” (Matt. 10: 23.) 

‘“‘ Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 
Son of man comixg in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 

“Tf I will that he tarry till I come, what is that 
to thee ?” (John 21: 22. 

‘* Little children, it is the last hour. .... Be- 
hold, 1 come quickly.”---John, in Epis. & Rev. 


The fact that Christ’s Second Coming, with its con- 
comitants, the first judgment, and the first resur- 
rection, took place at the period indicated, is estab- 
iished on every page of the New Testament—by his 
awn plain, unqualified predictions-—-by the apostles’ 
repeated endorsements of them-—by the fulfillment 
of all the signs that were to precede the event—- 
and by the wniversal expectation of the Primitive 
Church concerning it. The evidence of the Bible-— 
God’s word--to this fact, needs no further confirma- 


tion. ‘Let God be true, and every man a liar.’ 


pe 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD, 
FOUNDED IN THE INVISIBLE ‘* MANSIONS” BY 
CHRIST AND WiS FOLLOWERS 
1800 yrars ago, , 
AND NOW 
BEING EXTENDED TO THIS 
WORLD AND HADES, UNITING THREE WORLDS 
ON THE PLATFORM OF ‘tHE SECOND RESURRECTION. 








‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on rartu 
AS TT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 

“In the dispensation of the fullness of times, he will 
gather together 1x onr [or under one head] all things 
in Christ, both which are rv meaven, and which are 
ox EARTH: even in him.” (Eph. 1: 10.) 





Those who use sincerely the Lord's prayer, will 


COMMUNISM, 
AN INSTITUTION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT ;— 
THE SOCIAL ORDER OF HEAVEN. 





** When the day of Pentecost was fully come, they 
were all with one accord in one place. And s@.blen- 
ly there came a sound from heaven, as of a rushing 
mighty wind..... / And they were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost. . . . . And all that believed were 
together; and Hap ALL THINGS common; and sold 
their possessions and goods, and parted them to all 
men, as every aan had need.” (Acts 2.) ‘ And the 
multitude of them that believed were of one heart 
and of one soul: neither said any of them that aught 


they had ani rurnas common.” (4: 82.) 
‘*In the resurrection they neither marry, nor are 
given in marriage.” (Matt. 22: 30.) 
‘* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 
Christ. aa 
Its Foundation, 
‘GOD OWNS ALL THINGS’ 
Its Mode of Distribution, 
BY INSPIRATION. 
Its Government, 
FREE CRITICISM. 
Its Result, 


UNITY AND IMMORTALITY. 





Deliverance from 
DISEASE AND DEATH. 


Foretold in the Prophets, 
Fulfilled by Christ. 





‘He will swallow up Deara in Vicrory; and the 
Lord God will wipe away tears from off all faces; 
and the rebuke of his people shall be taken away 
from off all the earth ; for the Lord hath spoken it.” 
Isaiah 25: 

«¢ Forasmuch as the children are partakers of flesh 
and blood, [Christ] also himself likewise took part of 
the same; that through death he might destroy him 
that had the power of death, thit is, the devil; and 
deliver them who through fear of death were all 
their lifetime subject to bondage.” Heb. 2: 14, 15. 


‘J am the resurrection and the life: he that believ- 
eth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live ; 
and whosoever liveth, and believeth in me, sHaLu 
NEVER DIE. Believest thou this ?’--Jesus Christ, in 
John 11 : 25, 26. 

“J John saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming 
down from God, out of heaven, prepared as a bride 
adorned for her husband. . . And God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes ; and there shall 
be no mone pEatu.” John 21: 2-4. 





In the Kingdom of God, Immortality is the Narv- 
rat Law, and Communism furnishes its appropri- 
ate conditions. 


PROGRAMME OF THE MILLENNIUM. 


Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 
Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Discase, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 
Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 
A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 


MEANS OF GRACE. 


I. Consideration—inward meditation and self-ex- 
amination, whereby the eternal things of God are 
laid to heart. 

Il. Searching the Scriptures—not for curious 
learning, nor as though they were a substitute for 
Christ : but that we may know the mind of Christ. 
Ill. Confession with the mouth, of the whole 
truth concerning ourselves, whether we be saints or 
sinners : judging ourselves if sinners, glorifying God 
if saints. 

IV. Prayer in the Spirit ; which is a strong ex- 
ercise of the desires of the heart toward God, not 
necessarily accompanied by any outward expres- 
sion. 

V. Watching for the leadings of the Spirit, 
both in respect toinward and outward works, in a 
child-like and quiet spirit expecting God’s counsel 
and assistance in all things. 

VI. Doing good to all men as we have opportu- 
nity, especially to the household of faith: but in 








Financial Principles of Jesus Christ. 


‘* These twelve Jesus sent forth, and commanded 
them, saying, . . . Freely ye have received, freely 
give. Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in 
your purses; nor scrip for your journey, neither 
shoes, nor yet staves: for the workman is worthy of 
his meat.” Matt. 10: 5—10. ‘The cares of this 
world and the deceitfulness of riches choke the word 
and he becometh unfruitful.” 13: 22. ‘* What is a 
man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul?” 16: 26. “If thou wilt be per- 
fect, go and sell that thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and 
come and follow me. . . . Verily, I say unto you, 
that a rich man shall hardly enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. And again I say unto yon, it is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
19: 28, 24. ‘* Jesus went into the temple, and began 
to cast out them that sold and bought in the temple, 
and overthrew the tables of the money-changers, 
saying, Is it not written, My house shall be called of 
all nations the house of prayer? but ye have made 
it a den of thieves.” Mark 15: 17. ‘He lifted up 
his eyes on his disciples, and said, Blessed be ye 
poor ; for yours is the kingdom of God: Blessed are 
ye that hunger now, for ye shall be filled. . . . But 
wo unto you that are rich! for ye have received your 
consolation. Wo unto you that are full! for ye shall 
hung’r. . . . Give to every man that asketh of thee : 
and pi,4im that taketh away thy goods, ask them 
not a goin: . . « Do good and lend, hoping for noth- 
ing again: and your reward shall be great, and ye 
shall be the children of the Highest. . . . Give, and 
it shall be given unto you; pressed down and sha- 
ken together, and running over, shall men give in- 
to your bosom.” Luke 6. ‘Take heed and beware 
of covetousness: for a man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things which he possesseth. 

... Sell that ye have, and give alms: provide 
yourselves bags which wax not old, a treasure in the 
heavens that faileth not,” &c, 12. ** Whosoever he 
be of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he 
cannot be my disciple.” 14: 38. ‘*Make to your- 
selves friends of [i.e. with] the mammon of un- 
righteousness; that when ye fail, they may receive 
you into everlasting habitations.” 14: 9. ‘ Labor 
not for the meat that perisheth, but for that meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life.” John 6: 27. 





Associated Communities. 


at 
Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. | Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, vt Cambridge, Vt. 


The above Associations hold a common interest in 
all things, and are accustomed to interchange their 
services freely, inmen and money. Any means in 
the possession of one is used for the benefit of the 
whole. Persons proposing to connect themselves with 
either of the Community Stations, are earnestly re- 
ferred to the publications of the School; particular- 
ly the ‘ Berean’ and ‘ Circular’, as preliminary 
studies which are essential to acquaintance and 
mutual confidence of the parties. 


Publications at this Office. 


THE BEREAN; a Manvat For the nenp of 
THOSE WHO SEEK THE FAITH OF THE PRIMITIVE 
Cuurcu.—By J. H. Noyes. 500 pages octavo.— 
Price, $1,00; or if persons wish to have the post- 
age pre-paid, $1,50. 





The Berean contains free, outline discussions of 
the great Religious topics of interest—Salvation 
from Sin, The New Birth, The Second Coming, 
Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our Relations to the 
Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death. Condensa- 
tion of Life, &c., &c..—treated strictly according 
to Bible evidence, but developing many new and 
interesting conclusions, differing widely from those 
of the old Theology. All who wish to under- 
stand CommuNIsM,—its constitutional basis, and 
prospects of success, should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. It can be sent by 
mail to any part of the country. 





Tur Circunar, Vou. 1, and Tue Perrecrionist. 
A few copies can be supplied, on application. 


By J. If Noyes. 


The Seconp anp Turrp Annual Reports of the 
Onripa ASSOCIATION. 


of such works as are now exhausted, and by the 


APPEAL FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Dear Crrcviar :—It seems to me that a few hints 
at this time, to those of your readers who still re- 
main in separate families, will be of service to cal! 
their attention to the necessity of proving their at- 
tachment by corresponding acts. 

To all true-hearted believers, The Circular is be- 
coming more interesting as the time approaches for 
its expansion into a tri-weekly issue; and more in- 
tensely so, as the vision of a daily appears in the 
distance. All such believers are conscious of an in- 
creasing richness in its columns, and feel that it is 
an instrument of power, destined not only to edify 
and comfort their own hearts, but to tell upon the 
hearts of the King’s enemies. 

The object of this communication is to lay before 
the subscribers of the paper, the ‘* Basis and Pros- 
pects of the Circular,’ as presented in the first No. 
of the first Volume, and to request that it may re- 
ceive the attention it merits. In that article the 
subject is discussed at sufficient length for the pur- 
poses of all whose hearts are enlisted in the work.-~ 
The following extract is the final paragraph :-- 


‘* We propose, then, to those who wish to enlist with 
us as reliable supporters of this press, a plan founded 
on the suggestion of Paul, and the practice of the 
Primitive Church, ‘ Let every man lay by in store,’ 
from time to time, either a fixed sum, ‘ according as 
he hath purposed in his heart,’ or a certain propor- 
tion of his income, ‘ as God hath prospered him,’ and 
on the first of every month remit to us by letter. 
In this way our supplies will be systematic and sca- 
sonable; and our constituents having a definite and 
elevating purpose, will pursue their calling with 
happier hearts, Many a man will find that he can 
send us a dollar or more, once a month, quite os easi- 
ly as he can pay adollar’s subscription, once a year. 
And then the monthly letter will be a valuable me- 
dium of systematic interchange with us, and of re- 
ports and communications for the paper.” 





It is not easy for the writer to add anything to this 
proposition to increase its force. If there is not an 
ear to hear, or a heart to respond to its truth, addi- 
tional words will bein vain. Are any fearful to 
trust the promise of Christ-—*‘ Seek ye first the king- 
dom of Ged, and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you”? If any such there 
are, it may Se encouraging to state, that Iam none 
the poorer for having heartily responded to that call. 
By the goodness of God, my family has been supplied 
with every needful good thing, in addition to the 
sensible enjoyment of his favor in several instances, 
notwithstanding the paper has received from us a 
regular monthly contribution, from an income by no 
means large. 

Having thus briefly presented the subject anew, 
itis hopedit will receive due consideration. The 
paper has been well sustained by the Providence of 
God during its semi-weekly term, und now, when 
about to be extended fifty per cent., every reflecting 
mind will see that it requires the more earnest sup- 
port of its friends. Gro. W. Roninson, 
Baldwinsville, W. Y., Oct. 4, 18538. 





Confession of Christ. 
I confess Christ a Savior from sin. 1 feel the love 
of God burning in my soul, and believe that I can 
say with Paul, it is no more I, but the Spirit of God 
that dwelleth inme. Yours for the Sovereignty of 
Jesus Christ, Joun F. Bow. 
Suffield, Ct., Oct. 2, 1853. 





Amen to our Advertisements. 
—-I have been studying the ‘“dvertisements,” and 
it gives me a new appreciation of them. They serve 
to turn my attention to the glorious facts of the Gos- 
pel with an increasing purpose to lay them to heart, 
and do justice to them. I want to add my hearty 
amen to this continuous presentation of them—it is 


just the thing needed to command attention to things 


which worldly influences constantly tend to dim, and 
cause to be forgotten. E. H. H. 
Oneida, N. Y., Oct. 2, 1853. 














FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Criticism a Curative---No. 2. 
The more we think of it the more we 
like the idea of comparing our school to a, 
hospital. In the largest sense of the word 
is meant a place of free entertainment, 


whence comes the term hospitality. Such 
Sarvation From S1y, Expiainep ano DrrEnDeD. | ogtablishments for the reception of travel- 
ers and others were common in old times, 
before the present system of hotel accom- 
These are Pamphlets, which may be ordered by | modations had been instituted. Indeed, 
mail or otherwise, at 12} cts. each. Additions] jn some countries the wayfaring man had 
will be made to this department, by new editions a right by law to such free entertainment. 


Doubtless these households were provided 





preparation of original ones. Address, “The Cir- 








rejoice in view of the tokens of its advancing ful- 
fillment. 


this always avoiding ostentation and vain-glory. 





cular, Brooklyn, N. Y.” 


with persons competent to take charge of 
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the sick ; thus completing the equipment 
of the establishment for the purposes in- 
tended. Under such circumstances, the 
stranger would meet with ready welcome ; 
he would be sure of kindness, as well as 
proper attention to his case, whatever that 
might be. Supposing him to be sick, no 
blame would be attached to him: poor he 
may be, but that would not exclude him. 
He is received as one of the rest, and soon 
feels himself at home. 

And is not such, preéminently, the 
case with our Father’s house? Can we 
not imagine this sign affixed to Christ’s 
hospital ? ‘Come unto me, all ye that 
are weary and heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.’ ‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters ; and he that hath 
no money, come ye, buy and eat; yea, 
come, buy wine and milk, without money 
and without price.’ How gracious are 
these words! Surely we need only to be- 
lieve them, in order to get the benefit ; 
they are so full ! 

It will be well for us to bear in mind 
the peculiar features of our school. We 
shall be kept humble, and therefore in 
our proper places by so doing; at the 
same time open to the Spirit’s gracious 
influences, whereby we are healed. Other- 
wise, the claims of the natural man will 
be constantly interrupting his operations, 
and grieving him. The flesh wants to 
prescribe for itself—which is about as 
modest as it would be for a patient to en- 
ter a hospital and dictate to the physician, 
He goes in to do as he is bid. So Paul 
says, ‘ Him that is weak in the faith, re- 
ceive ye, but not to doubtful disputations; 
which seems to us to cover the whole 
ground. R. 8. D. 


‘Religious’ and ‘ Secular.’ 

One is continually surprised, in read- 
ing the New Testament, by the absence 
of any such distinction as is commonly 
indicated by these words. In the mind 
of Christ it was evidently all the same, 
whether he was on the mountain, or in 
the house; in the field on the Sabbath- 
day, or preaching in the synagogue; walk- 
ing on the sea, or on the land. It was 
enough for him to realize that he was 
‘about his Father’s business.’ This con- 
sciousness sanctified everything—mace all 
things ‘ religious’ to him. 

The same absence of all distinction 
between the ‘secular’ and ‘ religious,’ is 
noticeable in the career of Panl. Who 
would undertake to tell what portion of 
his recorded doings and sayings are ‘ sec- 
ular’, and what portion are ‘ religious?’ 
Inspiration was his constant guide—as 
well when laboring with his own hands 
as when declaring the gospel] by his word. 
His motto ever was—‘ Do all things in 
the name of the Lord Jesus,’ w. 





Truth and Beauty. 

The Spirit of truth is the spirit of 
beauty, and ofall that pleases. The sep- 
aration of truth and beauty, will final- 
ly be abolished in our minds, and we 
shall find that pleasure and beauty are 
identical with the severest truth. In pro- 
portion as we cleave to the naked truth, 
in the same proportion we shall get into 
the element of romance. If we under- 
stand that God is the Spirit of truth, and 
that ihe Spirit of truth is the spirit of beau- 
ty, the element ofall that is glorious, then 
in whatever direction we seek for beauty 
and pleasure, we shall find God. We 


may roam through all the scenery of na- 





ture, and we shall be like the bride in Sol- 
omon’s Songs, seeking her beloved—that 
is, God. If we love God with all our 
hearts, then all other loves are merely the 
improvement or increase of that love.— 
When a man delivers his treasure to his 
servants, and goes away, he expects that 
his goods will be increased by exchange— 
that they will be put at interest; so that 
ach talent will come back to him increas- 
ed and expanded. So God in giving us 
his love, at the same time desires that we 
should act in reference to all things so as 
to increase our love for him. In eating 
and drinking, for instance, our love for 
food is an operation of exchange, on 
which a profit is gained. The love of God 
may be considered as the capital, and all 
our enjoyments as the business that is 
done on that capital. Ifwe begin with a 
true capital, all other attractions will cen- 
ter in that, and return to it, bringing in 
their usury.—Home-Talk. 


THE CIRCULAR. - 


BROOKLYN, OGT. 8, 1853. 
Idolatry in China, 


In reading lately the Memoirs of Rev. W. M. 
Lowrie, deceased, missionary to China from 1842 
to 1847, we were struck with his representation 
of the present state of idolatry in that great em- 
pire. Chinese temples that a century ago were 
comparatively gorgeous affairs, are now dilapida- 
ted, decayed, and in ruins. Gigantic images, of 
colossal magnitude, that were once gilded and 
painted, are now faded and dusty, tarnished with 
age, crumbling to pieces—and no attempt made to 
rebuild them. These gloomy monsters and their 
temples, on which were once lavished great inge- 
nuity and expense, have now waxed old, and seem 
ready to vanish away. “The people now appear 
to have but little reverence for their idols, and 
their worship consists of little else than a heart- 
less round of unmeaning ceremonies.” On sever- 
al occasions, when Mr. Lowrie embraced an op- 
portunity of publicly rebuking idol-worship as 
senseless and unmvaning, the most intelligent of 
his audience would agree with him, heartily 
laughing in the face of their idols, confessing that 
they did not answer their prayers, and voluntari- 
ly offering their convictions that the elements of 
earth and heaven seemed to have their own way 
in spite of them. In Mr. Lowrie’s journal of June 
18, 1845, we find the following: 

“Ananimated discussion with my teacher to-day 
on idolatry. He is the most zealous defender of 
their idolatrous rites that I have ever met among 
the Chinese, and does not, as most of them do, 
assent to everything that we say on the subject. 
According to what he says, idols were not form- 
erly worshiped in China, nor are they now, by 
the literati, who pay their adoration only to the 
souls of the deified persons, and not to the images. 
When pressed in argument, he admitted that it 
was of no use, except to shaw reverential feeling. 
for the souls of the idols being in heaven, could 
not hear or enjoy the worship paid to them. At 
last he confessed that it was only ‘long-establish- 
ed custom.’ ” 

We publish this extract for the sake of the 
statement. it contains, from one of the “literati,” 
that idols were not formerly worshiped in China. 
This admission comes from the school of Conru- 
cius, whose doctrines and speculations (according 
to Gutzlaff, the missionary historian of China,) 
constitute “the religion of scholars” and “ the or- 
thodox creed of the state.” Confucius flourished 
550 years before Christ, and “inculcated polythe- 
ism by enjoining the worship of heaven, earth, the 
spirits of hills, rivers, winds and fire,” &c. ; and he 
referred the origin of his doctrines to the remotest 
antiquity. But the great mass of the people who 
have been given to gross idolatry, seem to have 
favored the doctrines of other religious sects that 
have arisen since the times of Confucius. 

As corroborative of this view of things, it is an 
interesting fact that the present revolutionists ih 
China are bent on the utter extermination of idol- 
atry, and the substitution in its stead of the wor- 
ship of the God of heaven. In their public pro- 
clamations, (which, so far as we can learn, have 
as yet only appeared in some of the missionary 
periodicals of this country,) they assume that 
idolatry is a foreign element, and undertake to 
show by historical evidence that it was introduced 
into the empire about the time of the Christian 








era. Whether truthful or not, this position of 
the insurgents, together with their astonishing 
success, coincides curiously and completely with 
our own views of the history of idolatry, as pub- 
lished in the Berean. (See Berean, Art. Millenni- 
um, pp. 636—341.) 

We understand that the missionaries now in 
China, and others who are posted up in Chinese 
affairs, regard these proclamations of the “ insur- 
gents” as remarkable productions, embodying a 
power of argument that is next to miraculous, and 
confounding to all opposers. a. 





The Age of Sympathy. 

Passing along South-st., in the city of New- 
York, a few days since, we noticed a little girl 
trading with a side-walk dealer. 
view, we discovered the salesman behind the tem- 


On a nearer 


porary counter, to be no less a personage than a 
native of the Celestial Empire. 
cigars to his chance customers, and the little girl 


Ife was offering 


seemed to be making a wholesale purchase, for 
But what 
interested us more particularly, was the happy, 
good-natured appearance of our celestial brother, 
He appeared perfectly at home in this (to him) 
He could talk English sufficiently to 
answer the end his circumstances required, while 
his language was novel and attractive to passers- 
by. His solicitations for customers were express- 


the purpose of selling again elsewhere. 


new world. 


ed in so jolly a manner, that we were tempted to 
make a purchase—not for the sake of the weed, 
but to express our interest in the valuable com- 
modity of good-nature,which he seemed to possess, 

The foregoing incident led us to some reflec- 
tions upon the subject of sympathy ; and we ask- 
ed ourself the question,—‘Is not this age pecu- 
liarly one of sympathy—sympathy of man with 
man, and man with truth ? 

Penetrating below the incrustations of selfish 
institutions, a deep, rich soil of human affections 
and sympathies reveals itself. And as one be- 
comes familiar with these central, passional facul- 
ties in man, the surer will he be that national and 
legislative barriers and distinctions are soon to 
pass away, in spite of all attempts to perpetuate 
them. One only needs to remind himself of the 
spontaneous outburst of sympathy manifested for 
Hungary while Kossuth was upon our shores, in 
order to satisfy himself of the natural unity and 
brotherhood of the race. Indeed, the signs of the 
times clearly indicate that humanity is beginning 
to confirm the gospel of truth, uttered by Paul, 
that God hath made of one blood all the nations 
of the earth. 

In witnessing the tendencies in men of all na- 
tions and climes to associate and sympathize with 
each other, the question arises.—‘ Where do these 
influences come from?’ Not from human govern- 
ments. Their influence goes to perpetuate divis- 
ions and isolated interests. To what source then 
Clearly Him to whom 
it was said ‘all power in heaven and earth was 


are they to be credited ? 


given.’ 

Human sympathy will not stop its flow at the 
terminus of brotherhood. It will flow on, carry- 
ing with it all its resources to its original source, 
the bosom of the Father. a. &. 





Population and Subsistence. 

A Manvat or Potirican Economy. By E£. 
Peshine Smith. lvyol. 12mo. G. P. Putnam 
& Co. 

Having objected in our last number to some of 
the doctrines of this book, we take pleasure now 
in presenting others, which seem to us equally in- 
teresting and satisfactory, Mr. Smith in this vol- 
ume, lets us into the views of Mr, H. C. Carry, 
whose new philosophy is apparently destined to 
upset the whole science of Political Economy as 
it has been commonly taught heretofore, and _in- 
troduce entirely new conclusions. 

The grand position generally arrived at by the 
investigators of Political Economy has been, that 
population tends to increase faster than the means 
of subsistence, and hence that poverty and misery 
are a necessary condition of the mass of mankind. 
Malthus, a Scotch clergyman, led the way in this 
line of argument, by publishing about fifty years 
ago an ‘Essay on Population,’ in which he showed 
that the human race has power to double itself by 
propagation, in twenty-five years. Its tendency 
is to increase in a geometrical ratio, expressed by 
the series 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, &e., while, as Mr. Mal- 
thus averred, the highest possible rate of increase 
of subsistence to be derived from the earth, ould 
be only in arithmetical ratio, or as the series 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, &e. The consequence of such a state of 
facts must be that mankind, under the strong in- 
stinct of reproduction, would be continually press- 
ing with their increase on the means of ‘subsis- 





tence, and would keep the earth populated, up to 
the furthest point within starvation limits. Of 
course, under this law, if the few managed to get 
an abundance and to fare well, the various grades 
of poverty would necessarily be the lot of the 
many; and in the words of one of the writers of 
the school, ‘a portion of the population would 
regularly die of want.” What we thus put hypo- 
thetically has been held by European Economists 
as the actual operating law of nature, and in vir- 
tue of it they proceed not only to explain, but to 
treat with theoretical resignation, the poverty, 
misery, and crime, which they see everywhere 
preying upon the masses. These evils, according 
to their theory, are only the gentlest means which 
nature can take to inform mankind that they are 
breeding too fast. 

Mr. Carey, whose views are followed in the 
book before us, by a more profound observation 
of facts, reverses the main position of the Malthu- 
sians that population tends to increase faster than 
The tendency, lie says, thus far has 
been for subsistence to outrun population; and 
the evidence of this is presented by the author of 
the Manual, both in a beautiful course of reason- 
ing and in an abundant citation of facts. 


subsistence. 


In the calculations of previous Economists, it 
had always been assumed that the progress of 
settlement proceeds from good land to that of 
poorer quality. The supposition naturally was 
that men, in occupying new locations, and spread- 
ing over the earth, would first select the best 
soils for cultivation; and that the subsequent in- 
crease of population must vent itself on surround- 
ing lands of inferior quality. Thus nothing could 
be more evident than that as population increased 
the average of crops would deteriorate ; and hence 
again by the very law of settlement, mankind 
would be brought up everywhere at last by grim 
want, which would put a stop to their over-mul- 
tiplying. Such was the doctrine of Malthus, 
Ricardo, and their followers, and here it is that 
the new American system meets and overturns 
them. 

The fact is found to be, and is first announced 
by Mr. Carey, that settlement takes place in ex- 
actly the reverse order from that supposed above. 
viz., it proceeds from poor land to better; and te 
the best last. This is supported by firm reason- 
ing on the nature of the case, and by all historicay 
facts. Whether you regard the primitive man, 
commencing his scanty agriculture almost with- 
out tools, or the first scattering settlers who in- 
vade the wilderness of a new country, it is alike 
evident that their limited physical ability imposes 
upon them the necessity of commencing with the 
thin light soils of the hill tops, where they can 
get immediate returns for their cultivation, leay- 
ing the rich bottom lands for the increased re- 
sources of a larger population and a future time. 
The fact corresponding to this rationale, is exem- 
plified in every country, state, township, and 
probably school-district. Nearly all the o/d roads 
in the country, built by the first settlers and lead- 
ing to their homes, are Aill-roads, traversing the 
highest ground, and avoiding the swamps and 
streams of the yalleys. The railroad with its low 
level, is the product of later times. Soin the case 
of individual farms ; the best part of them, generally 
a sunken meadow or neglected bog, is brought in- 
to cultivation last. Some of the richest acres of 
our domain at Oneida presented the aspect ofa 

istling stump swamp when we took possession, 
and probably would have remained so for years, 
but for the increased power which was brought 
to bear through Association, for their subjugation. 
So on the great scale of the world at large; emi- 
gration, instead of being driven into poor locali- 
ties, is ever finding out, with improved resources, 
more and more fertile regions. Ohio is better 
than Massachusetts; California, it is said, is bet- 
ter than Ohio. And probably the everglades of 
the South, and the rich savannahs of the tropics, 
when human power and skill shall be able to re- 
cover them from fever and the various noxious 
things which now breed in their fertility, will be- 
come the most beautiful and productive spots in 
the world. Perhaps they are held in reserve, to 
form the bridal garden, or ‘home-lot, of future 
ages of Communism. 

With such a reversal of the premises of the old 
Economists, it is evident that we shall trace out a 
different result from theirs, and open a more cheer- 
ful prospect for man. By the operation of this 
law of settlement continually bringing new pow- 
ers of production into the field, together with the 
multiplying advantages of association and machin- 
ery, it is found that wealth, capital, or the mater- 
ials of life, more than keep pace with population. 
This view opens to us the clear sunshine of God's 





care and providence over the race; whereas the 
/ 
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THE CIRCULAR. 





Malthusian doctrine left everything dark. The 
ascertained truth tends to faith, as much as the 
exploded falsehood savored of atheism. 

We will add to the theory here presented a cor- 
ollary or two of our own, in another number. 

SOLE ene aa 

Tue Mercuant’s Excuance.—The merchants of 
New York congregate in this building by hundreds 
every afternoon, to converse with each other about 
money matters; and they usually present an in- 
teresting picture. Every countenance expresses 
great earnestness, devotion, concentration, and 
acuteness. They are generally divided up into 
small groups, of from two to twenty—and every | 
one is extremely busy in the way of talking and} 
gesticulating—apparently entizely unconscious of 
the general hum of voices around him, which one ; 
would think was enough to make a man’s mind 
vacant. 

If (we soliloquize as we turn from this scene) a 





fictitious and paltry coin can be made the occa- 
sion of such earnestness and single-eyed devotion, 
what a different and nobler scene will be exhib- 
ited when the love of God and brotherly sympa- 
thy animate mankind—when the desire of gain 
shall be displaced by the desire to please and 
make others happy ! 

This scene in the Exchange naturally brings 
to mind another, that took place when Christ 
the merchants out of the temple at 
Jerusalem, and magnifies that exhibition of his 
power. If the merchants of Jerusalem were as 
earnest in their devotions as those seen in Wall 
street, Christ’s driving them out of the temple 
was certainly one of his greatest miracles. w. 








Economy or Communism.—Opposite to our 
Commune, on the next street, are eleven private 
They are five 
stories high, and occupy an extent of ground 
about 225 feet by 40 to 50. They appear to be 
inhabited by single families which will not aver- 


dwellings adjoining each other. 


age more than ten persons each, thus accommodat- 
We often think 
as we look on them, how large an amount of 
waste of comfort, happiness, and property is caused 
by selfishness and the system of private familism. 
Take these houses, for instance,—abolish selfish- 
ness and introduce Communism, and they would 
afford ample accommodation for five hundred in- 
habitants, if not more. Let us see how it would 
operate, 

In the first place, the three central houses 
of the block, occupying about one fourth of the 
space, might without difficulty be thrown into 
one and devoted to general business; the first 
floor above the basement, all the partitions being 
removed, would make a noble meeting room, re- 
ception room &c. The three other floors could 
be devoted to operative industry, manufacturing, 
&e. The basements of all the houses might be 
converted into a few large rooms for dining room, 
and culinary purposes. The remaindey—four 
upper stories of eight houses, could be arranged 


ing about a hundred persons. 


into sleeping apartments. By taking away all 
unnecessary partitions and makin? tent-rooms, five 
hundred dormitories could be fitted up—each per- 
son could sleep alone, if preferable—and the 
whole could be easily and perfectly ventilated.— 
hus we see what Communism would do, in only 
one point of view, in the case of these eleven 
houses—adapting itself to their selfish mode of 
architecture. In this narrowest view, five times 
the amount of mere physical comfort, happiness, 
and shelter would result from such an arrange- 
ment, to say nothing of the social, intellectual, 
and spiritual advantages. Apply these facts to 
New York City—and imagine the results. rt. 


In the uncertainty which prevails, as to the 
effect of lightning rods, viz., whether they pro- 
tect houses or endanger them, the best policy 
seems to be, not to erect a rod on your own house, 
but to live in a house vez? door to one that has a 
rod. In that case, you are safe whichever theo- 
ry is trac. If the rod protects, you have a collat- 
eral security from it. Ifit invites the lightning 
it draws it aside from your house, and damages 
only your neighbor's. 











These windy days tempt one to watch with 
peculiar zest the movements of two interest- 
ing species of sailing craft, viz., vessels and wo- 
men. The vessels have the advantage, in that 
they are able to reef sails or furl them altogether 
and send under bare poles. But the women are 
obliged to carry all canvass, even though sailing 
in the eye of the wind. It must be considerably 
harder work for women in full rig to walk against 
the wind, than for men, or for Bloomers. This 
may be compensated in some measure by the help 


would suggest for their relie* during the transi- 
tion period, while the full-sail fashion lasts, that 
they might be furnished with special rigging for 
windy weather; say clew-lines to gird their canvass 
around them when going against the wind, and 
ankle-booms,—to be thrown out as in the case of 
studding sails—to increase the spread when going 
before the wind. Both of these contrivances, be- 
sides helping locomotion, would prevent flapping 
of the sails, which is unseemly. 
LE 2 6 - 
Correspondence from the Communes. 
Oneida. 
September 29.—We find inspiration working 
particularly, now-a-days, in reference to business. 
At the same time, we feel roused to new earnest- 
ness to favor the mingling of the sexes in labor. 
We find that the spirit of the world is deadly op- 
posed to this innovation, and would make it very 
easy to slip back into the old routine of separate 
employments for menand women. But the leayen 
of heavenly principles about labor, resists, from 
time to time, this backward tendency, and brings 
forth a new endorsement of the truths contained 
We 
believe that the great secret for securing enthusi- 
asin in labor, and producing a free, healthy, social 


in the “Bible Argument” on this subject. 


equilibrium, is contained in the proposition, “ Lov- 
ing companionship in labor, and especially the 
mingling of the sexes, makes labot attractive,” &e. 
Our remembrance of Mrs. Cragin, and of the early 
days of the Association, are all connected with 
carrying out that principle. The discussions in 
our evening meetings, have been profitable in stir- 
ring up these thoughts. We have been accustom- 
ed to observe that all the inventions and improve- 
ments of this age have a bearing in favor of Com- 
munism ; it occurs to us to ask if they do not 
favor specifically the partnership of the sexes in 
labor? ‘The sewing machine at Oneida is working 
in this way. It admits the helping hand of a 
brother where woman’s fingers once alone would 
do; and by diminishing the labor in the sewing- 
room, it permits the women to engage in fruit-gath- 
ering, and other healthy exercise out of doors, 
October 2d.—We receiveda call to-day from 
two gentlemen—one, Mr. C 





, formerly Presi- 
dent of the Sheboygan Association, Wisconsin ; 
the other, Mr. F——, Ex-president of the Sodus 
Bay Association, New York—with whom we had 


considerable conversation. Mr, C—— is now 
a lecturer on the ‘spiritual manifestations.’ The 


Association of which he was President, is defunct 
—its dissolution, he says, was occasioned not by 
any lack of material prosperity, but poverty of 
moral and social refmement in its members. He 
thinks now that ages will elapse before the world 
will furnish sufficient of tha material to realize 
And with his views 
of Christ and the Bible, he may well despair of 
ever attaining it. In his theory of Association the 
Bible was entirely left out, and the matter of re- 
ligious belief was of no moment whatever. In his 
present spiritual philosophy, Christ is immensely 
remote from human nature—too remote to be 


his ideal of social harmony. 


accessible, in this life or in that which is to come. 
1 inferred that in the spiritualists’ phraseology 
Christ occupied perhaps the 7000th ‘ sphere,’ and 
that it was necessary to pass through all the in- 
termediate ‘spheres’ to reach him. The ‘ princi- 
ple’ of Christ—his precepts and example—were 
vaguely recognized; but his living Spirit, his in- 
timate unity and sympathy with human nature 
in every possible condition, was rejected with the 
bigotry of unbelief. On our part it was but speak- 
ing that which we knove, to testify that we owed 
our prosperity as Associationists to our belief in 
the Bible and consequent belief in Christ as a 
present Savior ; and to that alone. Give us that, 
said we, as a foundation, and we should not fear 
to undertake, any where, to bring about social 
harmony. That foundation being given, Criticism 
can come in as a most efficient means of removy- 
ing obstacles to harmony. The love of improve- 
ment grows naturally on the soil of faith and hope. 

Both gentlemen spoke favorably of Criticism as 
a hopeful feature of our system. Both expressed 
their gratification at owr realization of our ideal, 
though their experiments thus far had been a fail- 
ure. Mr F has called here before, I believe. 
We were pleased to find in his spirit and conver- 
sation more sympathy with faith, and more liber- 
ality in admitting testimony. 





He spoke more 
hopefully of the future—he did not resign him- 
self to the fixedness of unbelief, though his mil- 
lennium looked more distant now than formerly. 

The conversation was perfectly courteous on 
both sides, and we parted after dinner with mu- 
tual expressions of good will. The spiritual im- 
pression left on me by the interview, was some- 





they get when going before the wind. But we 


thing like this—How thin, shaduwy, and phan- 








tomlike is unbelief. Its past is a record of fail- 
ures and shams, and its future chaos and the in- 
ane. On the other hand, faith gives robustness, 
vigor and realization. It does not come from the 
regions of death; and its track is not marked 
with disappointment and decay. On the contra- 
ry, its tendency is evermore to life and victory | 
over chaos. Its ‘path is like the shining light, 
that shineth brighter and brighter unto the per- 
fect day.’ c. A. M. 
Cambridge. 
[Our correspondent, H. W. B., writing from the 
Northern Commune, thus pictures the state of 
things there: | 
“We have had three of what we guessed were | 
‘equinoctial’ storms. Such sloppy drizzling, chilly 





weather, has a tendency to make out-door things 
in general look sour; but the same is not true of | 
the family—we all feel good-natured and thank- 
ful.—Now the clouds are rolling back frem the dis- 
tant hills, revealing snow in abundance. Should 
the sky become cloudless to-night, every thing 
indicates, not a ‘ white frost,” simply, but a regu- 
lar freeze; so we have gathered this afternoon 
The exterior 
of business here, is such as you might expect at 
a farm house. There is the ordinary routine of 
harvesting corn, digging potatoes, carting pump- 
kins, gathering butternuts and apples, milking 
cows, &c., &e.—all of which are attended to in 
their due order; and apparently without the feel- 


the best part of our graft apples. 


ing of drudgery and necessity. Coming from the 
in-loor, 
printing office, my appetite seems to be all the 
sharper to ‘cogg in, as occasion offers, here and 
there; and I have enjoyed it much. I love to 
sally out, dressed for the work, with overalls 
and India-rubbers on, and bounce into it. I feel 
good toward the weather and the work—there is 


and more ‘literary’ employment of a 


noe discord between us; and so far as 1 know, the 
The consciousness 
that Christ is working in us, with us, and for us, 
is growing in our hearts. ‘He is the chiefest 
among ten thousand, and the one altogether 
lovely.’ ” 


same is true of others here. 





Chance Readings. 


... The differences in the pitch of 
instruments are simply imitations of the pitch of 
the human voice, and the value of an instrument 
is its resemblance to the expression of the voice. 
Hence the superiority of the violin family of in- 
struments. Without instruments, however, the 
grand mathematical truths of music could never 
have been discovered, nor the world know that a 
science as wide as that which calculates an eclipse, 
or draws a parallax, hes in the tremblings of a vi- 
olin string.—Putnam’s Monthly. 


.... Prophetic signs multiply around 
us. In vain new Jews and new Gentiles conspire 
against the social advent of the Messiah. The 
earth shall see the triumph of liberty and love. 
* * * Achieve the victory, O Christ the Lib- 
erator! Come with the spirit of love. to open 
the blessed epoch m which all things shall be re- 
newed! Come to reign over us, in society and in 
the church, on earth as in heaven, for time ever- 
more !—TIJluel’s Social Reign of Christianity. 


.... That the interest of the commu- 
nity is to be promoted by everything that tends to 
insure the greatest industry in the greatest num- 
ber; and that everything which hinders aman from 
working ata trade which he likes, and confines 
him at an employment which he dislikes, tends 
to cramp and limit his efficiency, are propositions 
the soundness of which is, sufficiently apparent.— 
E. P. Smith’s Polit. Econ. 

.... Previous to 1828, when planks 
were prepared for flooring by manual labour, a 
skillfuland vigorous mechanic could prepare ten or 
fifteen planks, equal to one hundred feet, in a day, 
at a cost of $2. Woodworth’s planing machine 
prepares 5000 feet in a day, at an expense of $10 
doing the work of-fifty men at one-tenth the cost. 
Forty-five of the fifty are rendered disposable for 
other labour. Five only are still required, to 
prepare materials for making the machine, to 
make it, to get fuel, &c., for running it, to tend it— 
Ibid. 


.... The richest nations are those in 
which the metallic currency bears the smallest 
proportion to the mass of wealth. In France the 
quantity of coin is much greater than in England; 
it is larger in Spain than in the United States. 
In England and this country, credit, without its 
metallic sign, has superseded the use of coin in an 
immense proportion of business transactions, 
cheaper tokens having been found, equally signifi- 
cant and effective.—Ibid. 


.... The liberty which has to purchase 
itself by social isolation, and each man standing 
separate from the other, having ‘no business with 
him’ but a cash account: this is such a liberty as 
the Earth seldom saw—as the Earth will not long 
tex up with, recommend it how you may.—Car- 
yle. 

.... Wonderful it is to see how the 
Ideal or Soul, place it in what ugliest Body you 
may, will irradiate said Body with its own noble- 
ness; will gradually, incessantly, mould, modify, 
new-form or reform said ugliest Body, and make it 
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at last beautiful, and to a certain degree divine! 
O, if you could dethrone that Brute-god Mammon, 
and put a spirit-god in his place! One way or 
other, he must and will have to be dethroned.— 
Ibid. 


Talk not to me, astronomers, always of stars and of systems; 
Worlds had never been made simply for science to count. 
Grand is the starry host, doubtless, in space is nothing sublimer; 
But, good friends, the sublime is not embodied in space. 
Schiller 





Direct and Sympathetic Pleasure. 

There are two sorts of pleasure con- 
nected with the passion of alimentiveness, 
viz., direct and sympathetic. A person 
takes pleasure in eating and drinking, and 
also in seeing others eat and drink, We 
propose the question, Whether sympathet- 
ic pleasure is properly a pleasure of ali- 
mentiveness, or is referable to some other 
faculty—benevolence, for instance ? If 
each of our faculties has the power of re- 
ceiving both direct and sympathetic plea- 
sure, it should be known; for it will bring 
to bear a vastly greater amount of social 
attraction, than if we assume that each 
of our faculties has only its direct enjoy- 
ment, and that all sympathetic pleasure 
is to be referred to benevolence or some 
other social affection. If it ean be estab- 
lished that each faculty is capable in it- 
self of two-fold enjoyment, it will make 
our natures much richer than they are 
commonly supposed to-be, And it seems 
to me, that the very clevation of man 
above the brute, consists in the faet, that 
in consequence of having reason, he is ca- 
pable of a double pleasure—capable of de- 
veloping and cultivating his faculties into 
a two-fold power of enjoyment, direct and 
sympathetic. The old systems of theolo- 
gy teach us that benevolence transacts thie 
whole business of connecting man with 
man, and man with God; and that the 
passions are isolated from each other, hav- 
ing no sympathetic power, That theolo- 
gy does not agree with my consciousness: 
for I think I enjoy seeing other persons 
eat, for instance, with the same faculties 
that I enjoy eating myself. Why should 
it not be so? We are spiritual beings. 
and each of our faculties has a spiritual 
radix, and is ultimately a spiritual facul- 
ty. And why should not that spiritual 
element, that life, mingle with the cor- 
responding faculty in another? Why 
should they not match each other, and 





vibrate in unison, so as to make a musical 
feeling in each other ? 

If this proposition is true, that ali- 
mentiveness has besides the power of enjoy- 
ing food, the fuculty of enjoying another's 
alimentiveness—the power of musical vi- 
bration with the outward and the inward 
world,—then we may generalize the fact, 
and say that all the passions have the same 
double power. Andif this is the case, sal- 
vation is made a comparatively easy pro- 
cess. All that is required to clear out from 
human nature selfishness, envy, and the 
numerous evils that arise from competi- 
tion, is to cultivate the sympathetic power 
of enjoyment in each of our faculties, 

Perhaps the most palpable manifesta- 
tion of this sympathetic faculty is seen in 
reference to the news. What is it that 
makes us so eager to tell any new thing 
which is entertaining, and to have the 
first. chance at telling it ? If one finds 
he is superseded in that office—that some 
one else has gone before him—he is nat- 
urally tempted to feel a little cross about 
it. In the case of these daily papers it 
may be attributed to the love of money : 
but what is it in cases where there is no 

eference to money or any return 2? Ana- 





lyze the thing, and I think you will find 
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that the phenomenon discloses a sympa- 
thetic faculty. It is particularly gratified 
in retailing news, because no expense is 
involved—talking is cheap; but put out of 
the way the idea of cost, and it would be 
just as much gratified in giving to others 
any good thing. We distribute news 
freely, but forego the pleasure of giving 
other things, which would yield us the 
same and even greater pleasure, because 
it costs something, Abolish the idea of 
money and expense, and the distributing 
function will be the most popular and at- 
tractive function there is in the world. 

The apostle Paul says—“ If any man 
be in Christ, he is a new creature; old 
things are passed away: behold, all things 
are become new.” It does not appear 
that the new man in Christ has any dif- 
ferent fundamental constitution from what 
he had before, either as to body or soul— 
but that he expands into this second 
power of enjoyment, so that he has a spir- 
itual as well as physical power of pleas- 
ure throughout his whole system. A 
man is really, in one way or another, an 
Ishmaelite, until he has this new nature. 
The direction, “Put ye on the Lord Je- 
sus,” means—put on the social, sympa- 
thizing clement that harmonizes us with 
all other beings of like faculties, 

Tn the human body, if one member suf- 
fers, all the other members suffer with it; 
and if one member rejoices, all the other 
members rejoice with it—the sympathetic 
faculty exists throughout the body. Now 
the resurrection power of Christ makes 
us members one of another, and of Christ, 
and reduces us to the same vital unity 
that exists between the members of the 
human body; and there must be a corre- 
sponding sympathetic result. 

In society as at present constituted, 
each man’s function is made to contribute 
to the general-enjoyment of society; but 
each individual is aiming at his own di- 
rect enjoyment, and money is to him the 
representative of direct enjoyment. That 
is what he isseeking, and what organizes 
society. The baker, for instance, is anx- 
ious to distribute bread, not because he 
wants to do any one good, but because he 
wants the money. He accomplishes the 
same thing as though he was a benevo- 
lent man, asfarashis function is concerned, 
for he distributes bread to them that need 
it. Now suppose that the money induce- 
ment was taken away. How could socicty 
be organized—how could the baker be in- 
fluenced to perform his function—without 
reference to money? It is an important 
question; for if it cannot be done in any 
other way, then we must go on with 
the old money system. It can be solved 
—but only on the principle of men be- 
coming new creatures—their natures must 
be doubled by putting on Christ, so that 
the eagerness for sympathy will take the 
place of eagerness for money. 

The question whether the sympathetic 
motive that we have spoken of can take 
the place of the money motive, is simply 
the question whether men can be made 
sincere. They now put the confession 
forward, in their words, advertisements, 
&c., that they are serving society. This 
is hypocrisy,—they are really serving 
themselves by making money; and the 
question is, whether men can lay aside 
hypocrisy, and directly serve society. I 
believe they can.—Home-Talk. 





—The question of the civil equality of the Jews 
is now a subject of attention in some parts of 


FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
Crystal Palace Reflections. 

As I was visiting the Crystal Palace a 
few days ago, the novel features of the 
place suggested to me thoughts of the New 
Jerusalem. In this building we see people 
from many nations, and of different 
tongues, mingle in harmony, enjoying the 
scene before them, banishing care from 
their thoughts, and giving themselves up 
to the excitement of surrounding beauty. 





High and low, rich and poor, old and 
young, are here feasting themselves on ex- 
quisite productions, which God, through 
the agency of man, has brought out of his 
treasures, 

This is God’s will, that his children 
should enjoy themselves; but in order to 
have enjoyment permanently, they must 
in all things glorify him. This cannot be 
done so-long as people are in bondage to 
circumstances, and have not faith to re- 
joice in tribulation, when it is necessary 
for their perfection. Look at the mhab- 
itants of that beautiful city, the New Je- 
rustlem—they through faith stopped the 
mouths of lions, quenched the violence ot 
fire, and put to flight armies of aliens— 
In all circumstances they triumphed, and 
gave glory to God. Look at Paul and Si- 
las in the dungeon at Philippi: their 
backs sore from stripes, their feet cramped 
in the stocks, and ‘their whole bodies faint 
from fatigue and sufferings, yet how en- 
ergetically they sang praises to him that 

ad suffered, and had overcome for them. 
Need we wonder at the splendor of this 
city, when it is peopled with such heroes? 
The Crystal Palace displays the advance- 
ment that man has made in the arts and 
sciences, (which is good,) but instead ot 
seeing God in it all, and glorifying him 
as the giver of every perfect gift—the au- 
thor of every exquisite piece of art—vain 
man assumes the glory to himself. The 
inhabitants of the New Jerusalem on the 
other hand, give all the glory unto him 
that has washed them in his own blood, 
and made them kings and priests unto 
God. To this city all are invited, with- 
out any collection at the door. This is 
the Glass Palace for them that have no 
money—no righteousness of their own to 
recommend them. c. E 

Putney, October, 1353. 
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Jews in Curya.—In the city of K’hae-fung-foo, 
on the Yellow river, and in the heart of the Chi- 
nese empire, (about 700 miles ina northwestern 
course from the coast of Shanghai,) is the remnant 
of a colony of Jews. Some indistinct information 
relative to these Jews was obtained through Ro- 
man Catholic missionaries as long agoas the com- 
mencement of the 17th century. Since that time 
but little has been heard from them; and of late 
years no intelligence whatever of their existence 
could be obtained, until in 1850 some London 
miss‘onaries in China matured a plan of despatch- 
ing trustworthy native messengers, educated at 
their own mission school, “into those parts of the 
interior where Jews were formerly known to be.” 
The result of this enterprise is briefly stated in 
the following paragraph taken from a missionary 
pamphlet printed at Shanghai, giving a narrative 
of the expedition : [u. 

“After a tedious journey of twenty-five days, 
they at length entered the East gate of the city ; 
and pursuing their course along the Great East- 
gate Street, in accordance with the information 
which they had lately acquired on the journey, 
they soon turned to the northward, and at no 
great distance, arrived at the site of the Jewish 
Synagogue, facing to the eastward. Here, in the 
midst of a surrounding population, two thirds of 
whom were professors of Mohammedanism, and 
close adjoining to a heathen temple dedicated to 
the ‘god of fire’ a few Jewish families, sunk in 
the lowest poverty and destitution, despised and 
hated, their religion scarcely more than a name, 
and yet sufficient to separate them from the mul- 
titude around, exposed to trial, reproach, and the 
pain of long-deferred hope, remained the uncon- 
scious depositaries of the oracles of God, and sur- 
vived as the solitary witnesses of departed glory. 
Not a single individual could read the Hebrew 
books; they had been without a Rabbi for 50 


years. The expectation of a Messiah seems to 
have been entirely lost. The rite of circumcision, 





Germany. 


which appears to have been observed at the period 





of their discovery by the Jesuits two centuries | 
ago, had been totally discontinued. The wor-| 
shippers within the synagogue faced toward the | 
west ; but whether in the direction of Jerusalem, 
or towards the suspended tablets of the emperors. 
no clear information was obtained. The syna- 
gogue itself was tottering in ruins; some of the 

ground had been alienated to Pagan rites, and a| 
portion of the fallen materials sold to the neigh- 

boring heathen. Some time previously, they had | 
petitioned the Chinese emperor to have pity on 
their poverty, and to rebuild their temple. No 
reply had been received from Peking, but to this 
feeble hope they still clung. Out of seventy fam- 
ily-names or clans, only seven now remained, 
numbering about 200 individuals in all, dispersed 

over the neighborhood. A few of them were shop- | 
keepers in the city; others were agriculturists at | 
some little distance from the suburbs; while a) 
few families also lived in the temple precincts, 
almost destitute of raiment and shelter. Accord- 
ing to present appearances, in the judgment of 
our native messengers, after a few years, all tra- 
ces of Judaism will probably have disappeared, 
and this Jewish rennant have been amalgamated 
with and absorbed into smrounding Mohamme- 
danism. 

“Although the messengers were afterwards sud- 
denly interrupted in their researches within the | 
synagogue, and their departure from the city itself 
was subsequently hastened by fear, they remained 
for a period sufiicient to enable them to accom- 
plish the main object of their visit. They copied 
many interesting inscriptions in Chinese,” and a 
few in Hebrew, which are appended to their jour- 
nals. ‘They brought back also eight MSS., of 
apparently considerable antiquity, containing por- 
tions of the Old Testament Scriptures, of which 
fac-similes are subjoined. These eight MSS. are 
written ou thick paper, bound in silk, and bear 
internal marks of foreign, probably Persian origin. 
The writing appears to have been executed by 
means of a style, and to be in an antique Hebrew 
form, with vowel points. The cursory examina- 
tion which we have been already enabled to be- 
stow on them, leads to the belief that they will 
be found by western biblical schelars, to be re- 
markable for their generally exact agreement with 
the received text of the Hebrew Old Testament. 
Though in themselves interesting and valuable, 
they are probably much inferior in interest and 
value to the twelve rolls of vellum containing the 
Law, each 30 feet in length by 2 or 3 in breadth, 
which our messengers examined in the holiest of 
holies. The portions of the Old Testament 
Scriptures already received, are the following :— 
Exodus, chapters 1 to 6: Exodus, 38 to/40; Lev- 
iticus, 19 and 20; Numbers, 13 to 15: Deuteron- 
omy, 11 to 16; and Deuteronomy 32: various por- 
tions of the Pentatcuch, Psalms, and Hagiogra- 
pha, which appear to be parts of an ancient He- 
brew liturgy, are contained in two of the MSS. 
already received. 

“The temple or synagogue at K’hac-fung-foo is 
said to have been built about A. D. 1190; but 
the Jews themselves assert that their race entered 
China as early as the period of the Han dynasty, 
which would correspond with some time about 
the Christian era.” 





| 








From the New York Times, 
Gutta Percha. 

The ingenuity of man in appropriating the 
whole range of animal, mincral and vegetable 
substanecs to the advancement of his comfort, 
is no where more wondrously exhibited than in 
his conversion of the sap of trees to a thousand 
uses of life. The innumerable textures to which 
the gums of the India Rubber and Gutta Percha 
forests are and may be converted, are perhaps 
the most extraordinary results of his invention. 
It is not difficult to remember the time when 
the only specimens of India Rubber seen in 
our country, were a few bottles in which quick- 
silver had been imported, and were then cut 
up to be devoted to the erasement of pencil 
marks. ‘The great object of its creation was 
supposed to be the correetion of mistakes of the 
pencil. Then through long years the idea that 
this material was susceptible of numerous ap- 
plications, fermented in the brains of ingenious 
men, absorbing their thoughts during the day, 
and flitting in fantastic forms through their 
dreams at night, leadings its enthusiasts through 
valleys of poverty and over mountains of trial 
and disappointment, till at last the great dis- 
covery broke on the mind of the inventor of 
the process, and has since materially contrib- 
uted to the comfort of man. Though the busi- 
ness is of such recent origin yet there are some 
twenty-two establishments working under a pat- 
ent, with an invested capital of about two mil- 
lions and a half of dollars ; and the tariffs which 
the inventer has reserved now amount to over 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars per an- 
num. The sales of Rubber goods in this coun- 
try for the last year, it is computed, exceeded 
the sum of five millions of dollars. 

Whiie the India Rubber trade was thus dawn- 
ing and perfecting, the great original forests of 
Malacea and Borneo, which had so long shaded 
the peninsula and Island, held in their rich 
trunks a new material, unknown to the world, 
but which was destined to become of incaleul- 
able value. The trees were of a different or- 
der from the India Rubber, and their product 
distinct and dissimilar. Dr. Montgomerie, an 
assistant surgeon at Singapore, discovered in 
the hands of a native the handle of a wood- 





jury, for years. 


chopper, of such singular material that it awak- 
ened his attention, and on inquiry he found it 
to have been made of the gun of this strange 
tree—becoming plastic when dipped into hot 
water, and when cold regaining its original 
stiffness, : 

This was only ten years ago; but in this 
short period the exudations of these dense for- 
ests have assumed, move especially in England, 
innumerable forms. This gum has qualities 
entirely differing from the sap of the India 
Rubber. It cannot be worn out. It ean he 
melted and remelted, and repeatedly remould- 
ed, without changing its properties or losing its 
virtue. It is lighter than Rubber, possesses 
certain repellant properties unknown to that 
material, is non-elastic, much harder, and of 
finer grain, and of superior density and tough- 
ness. Cold water does not affect it, it is a non- 
conductor of heat and electricity, disregards 
ukalies and acids, laughs at frost, and displays 
certain important acoustic qualities. But there 
were great difficulties in the way of its appli- 
cation to many of the uses to which the Rub- 
ber was capable. Its stiffness and non-elastici- 
ty, andits disposition to melt under a high 
degree of heat, prevented the accomplishment 
of anything else than the mere conversion of 
the raw material into different shapes ; having 
creat hardness and no pliability. Eminent 
chemists, through several years, toiled in vain 
for the secret they believed to exist, which 
should endow the pereha with the elastic qual- 
ities of vuleanized rubber, without depriving it 
of its other superior properties. But it re- 
mained for the Messrs. Riders, of New York, 
to unlock the hidden secret, and to discover the 
art of superadding pliability, in different de- 
grees, to the strange capabilities this wonder- 
ful gum already possessed. The range of its 
uses is thus indefinitely enlarged. It were 
easy to enumerate a thousand applications ; 
and new ones are suggested every day. 

It carries the Croton through a tube of a thou- 
sand feet in length from New York to Blackwell’s 
Island ,and does not mingle with the water any of 
the hurtful material which metallic pipes impart. 
Beneath the waves of the British Channel, it 
sheaths the uncorroded wire, and brings Paris 
and London within the limits of a watch-tick. Its 
tubes remain buried in damp ground, without in- 
By attaching one end of the tube 
to a gas-pipe, light may be conveyed by hand to 
every portion of a building. It has especial qual- 
ities for the transmission of sound. It conveys 
the voice to the ear of the deaf, enables it to speak 
to the engineer through the roar of the railway 
train, carries domestic messages to different parts 
of the house, opens the closed ears of a congrega- 
tion to the words of the minister, and faithfully 
transmits the slightest whisper to the miner in 
the lowest depths. For bleaching and chemical 
purposes, its resistance to acids makes it particu- 
larly available. For pump-barrels, syphons, and 
suction-pipes, it is growing into extensive use.— 
The recent discoveries of our townsmen now make 
it an absolute necessity for boots and shoes, clo- 
thing, car-springs, belting, carriage-cloths, and a 
whole army of appliances. A thin coating, spread 
on the finest silk, forms a fabric light, beautiful. 
and glossy, dark or light, and perfectly waterproof, 
While it may receive the elasticity of India Ruk- 
ber, it has the advantage of assuming the stiffness 
and density of bone. In opposition to every 
known law of physics, it contracts with heat.— 
When spread on cloth, a given quantity covers a 
half more surface than the same amount of India 
Rubber, and presents a natural polish which Rub- 
ber can only receive by a coat of varnish. 

We have hastily ennmerated a few of the man- 
ifold uses of which this ductile secretion is capa- 
ble. It is singular indeed that there should cir- 
culate in the vein of the primeval forest of the 
Malayan peninsula and the neighboring isles, a 
liquid justice, so long a stranger to the civilized 
world possessing such extraordinary virtues, in the 
short period of ten years entering so largely and 
variously into the service of man, and destined to 
become his servant in a greater variety of forms 
than any other material yet discovered. 





China caves in!—Down goes idolatry !--Hea- 
thenism on its last legs! Hurrah for Progress! 
Quly think, reader, of 350,000,000 turning at once 
from idolatry tu a state of inquiry, at least, after 
the true God. Don’t that look like the Millen- 
nium ?—like the fulfillment of the general labor 
and prayer twenty years ago among revivalists,for 
the conversion of the world? If the devil is he- 
ing routed from the ‘abyss’ of eastern heathen- 
dom, into which he seems to have been cast for a 
thousand years, where will he go next? With 
the downfall of his special institution, idolatry, in 
all the earth, we may also look for the decay of 
his secondary ordinances, as the love of money, 
selfishness, family exclusiveness, &c., and so Christ 
shall have the kingdom and dominion under the 
whole heaven. These things are being done.— 
Three hundred and fifty millions of idolaters 
turning in favor of Christ! Infidel expectations 
must be at a discount, about this time. 





- LETTERs Recrivev.—H. N. Leet; C. Sloan; 
RE. Hawley; J. L. Whiting; J. J. Franks; 0. 
Bearse. 5; 
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